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AMERICAN POLICY 
TOWARD THE FAR EAST 


Mr. MacNarr: There is a growing tide of criticism in this elec- 
tion-campaign year—criticism of American policy with respect to 
the Far East or, shall I say, lack of United States policy? There is a 
growing fear, also, that India has been lost as a base in the war in 
the Far East. 


Mr. Jupp: I think that the situation is also urgent in China. 
The war in China has been going on for almost seven years, and 
there is such a thing as exhaustion. The Chinese have certainly 
demonstrated that they will take anything the Japanese can throw 
at them and that they will continue without swerving, so long as 
there is hope. But there are beginning to be reasons why the 
Chinese fear that maybe if they win the war, they still will not get 
their full freedom out of it. They see the dangers in the lack of a 
vigorous, positive policy by America. They feel that our procrastina- 
tion, or our hesitation, may mean that we are not going ahead with 
our historical policy, and they are thus concerned. 


Mr. Bisson: What this really means is that the United States 
has the task of helping China to push through this war and to be- 
come and to remain strong. 


Mr. MacNare: Does it not also raise the question of how the 
United States is to help China and how the United States is to in- 
tegrate its old policy of a hundred and sixty years, if that policy is 
still to be implemented? Does it not raise the question, also, of 
whether we are to cooperate with the United Nations or of whether 
the United Nations are to cooperate with us? 
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Mr. Jupp: I sometimes wonder about this when I hear Ameri- 
cans say, ‘Well, why in the world are we always so excited about 
China? What difference, after all, is it to us whether the Chinese 
are free and independent, and so forth? Why are we so sentimen- 
tal?” 

Your observation is made upon the assumption that our historic 
policy of maintaining an independent, friendly China was based on 
altruism. It was not; it was based on the most realistic, hardheaded 
concern for America. 


Mr. MacNarr: That is a point that is extremely well worth 
bringing out. There is no point with respect to American foreign 
policy that is more widely understood than the assumption that 
American policy in the Far East is essentially an altruistic or, as it 
is often called, a sentimental policy. 


Mr. Jupp: Actually it was based on this kind of consideration. 
Our foreign policy’s first objective always is security. On our west- 
ern border there have been two potential and possible enemies. One 
was Japan, and the other one was Russia. There were two ways by 
which we could defend America against them. One was a gigantic 
navy; the other was a strong, independent China, because with a 
strong, friendly, independent China in Japan’s rear, or on Siberia’s 
flank, neither of those nations could make a real move in our direc- 
tion. After the last war we did not want to go ahead and spend our 
money for a navy. We wanted to spend it for automobiles and other 
things. 


Mr. MacNarr: And bathtubs. 


Mr. Jupp: We wanted to reduce, therefore, our expenditures for 
armaments. But if we were not going to build a navy, then we had 
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to have an independent China. If we were not going to build up an 
independent China—that is, if we were going to make money out 
of helping Japan destroy China—then we had to have a navy. 
Actually our policy was to let go our Navy and then help Japan 
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destroy China. It was incredible, and it left us defenseless in the 
Pacific. 


Mr. MacNair: The question that I raised a moment ago, and 
which you have not met, Judd, and neither have you, Bisson, is 
how the Americans are to integrate their policy, or, perhaps even 
preliminary to that, how the Americans are going to maintain their 
old policy. What do you think about this idea that is being bruited 
so widely in the country that the United States should come out for 
an out-and-out alliance with Great Britain? 


Mr. Bisson: The question of a nuclear alliance with Britain is 
one that we have necessarily struggled with during the last year or 
two. 


Mr. Jupp: Walter Lippmann’s book is, in a sense, partly respon- 
sible for that because he has emphasized that." 


Mr. Bisson: There is more than the single problem of American 
relations with Britain. We have here the larger issue of whether this 
nuclear alliance with Britain helps to maintain our larger relation- 
ships with the other powers involved in this complicated Far East- 
ern situation. 


Mr. Jupp: Personally, I agreed with Mr. Lippmann’s premises, 
but I thought that he drew the wrong conclusions from them. 


Mr. MacNarr: What were his premises? 


Mr. Jupp: He said that the thing that had given America securi- 
ty in the Atlantic in the last hundred years was the informal con- 
cert that we had with Britain regarding the Monroe Doctrine and 
that it was to Britain’s interest and to our interest that no other 
European nation get its empire-building started in our hemisphere. 
So they agreed, informally, to keep other nations out. Now, he says, 


‘Walter Lippmann, U.S. Foreign Policy: Shield of the Republic. (Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1943.) This book is condensed in the July, 1943, issue of the 
Reader’s Digest. 


because that worked for a hundred years informally, therefore, the 
thing to do is to formalize and to make it an out-and-out alliance. 
My judgment is that that would defeat the very good purpose it 
served during the last hundred years, because the minute we get 
together with a particular nation and say that we are going to domi- 
nate the world that, in effect, inevitably forces the other nations to 
organize against us. They will unite against us just as we now unite 
against Germany and Japan, who are trying to rule us.” 


Mr. MacNarr: What do you think of that, Bisson? 


Mr. Bisson: What does it really mean when you come down to it 
in our larger relations with China and with Russia, too, since Russia 
is also a Far Eastern power? 


Mr. MacNairr: It seems to me that the time has come for the 
United States not only to look toward the past with respect to her 
policy, either East or West, but to look to the present and to the 
future. What you have just suggested with respect to Russia and 
with respect to China is peculiarly timely. 


Mr. Jupp: We are always afraid that we must not say anything, 
lest we alienate some European allies. We feel that we must not be 
positive; that we must not think out what we really believe and 
then vigorously push it. In contrast to that, I want to emphasize 
the fact that we have other allies besides the European allies and 
that we must not consider a policy, or lack of policy, which would 
risk alienating a billion Asiatic allies. The future is in those peoples 
who are just beginning to emerge from medieval history and who 
are just beginning to industrialize and to raise their standards of liv- 
ing. 

Imperialism at best is doomed in Asia. Why should we tie our- 
selves to a dying cause when we have a chance to tie ourselves to a 
coming cause and a development which is just beginning? 


2 See Gerald W. Johnson, ‘‘Are Americans Suckers?” Atlantic Monthly, April, 
1944, for further discussion of British-American relations in regard to this point. 
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Mr. Bisson: Of course, there is one respect in which we have tied 
ourselves down to a joint program. We signed the Cairo Declara- 
tion. China and Britain are also signatories. That Declaration in- 
dicated that we were going to push this war through. It indicated 
that we were going to see that Japan is thoroughly defeated. It also 
made certain specific recommendations with regard to the return of 
China’s lost territories.% 


Mr. MacNarr: In other words, we are going to rob Japan of her 
ill-gotten gains during the last forty to fifty years. But it is all right 
to talk about the Cairo Declaration. I wonder, however, Judd, if 


3 The Joint Communique which was issued at the Cairo Conference said: 

“President Roosevelt, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, and Prime Minister 
Churchill, together with their respective military and diplomatic advisers, have 
completed a conference in North Africa. 

“The following general statement was issued: 

‘The several military missions have agreed upon future military operations 
against Japan. 

““ «The three great Allies expressed their resolve to bring unrelenting pressure 
against their brutal enemies by sea, land, and air. This pressure is already rising. 

“The three great Allies are fighting this war to restrain and punish the ag- 
gression of Japan. 

“They covet no gain for themselves and have no thought of territorial ex- 
pansion. 

“Tt is their purpose that Japan shall be stripped of all the islands in the 
Pacific which she has seized or occupied since the beginning of the first World 
War in 1914, and that all the territories Japan has stolen from the Chinese, such 
as Manchuria, Formosa and the Pescadores, shall be restored to the Republic of 
China. 

“Japan will also be expelled from all other territories which she has taken 
by violence and greed. 

“ “The aforesaid three great powers, mindful of the enslavement of the people 
of Korea, are determined that in due course Korea shall become free and in- 
dependent. 

“With these objects in view, the three Allies, in harmony with those of the 
United Nations at war with Japan, will continue to persevere in the serious and 
prolonged operations necessary to procure the unconditional surrender of 
Japan.’ ”’ 

See Harley MacNair, Franklin Scott, and Quincy Wright, The Four Powers 
Confer, a University of Chicago Rounp TaBLE transcript, No. 299, broadcast 
December 12, 1944, for a discussion of the Cairo and Teheran conferences. 
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you, as a member of the United States government, are aware, as 
we are aware here, even in the lost Middle West, of the amount of 
feeling among the people that the United States is wobbly when it 
comes to a policy—either to the thinking-out of a policy, or to the 
implementing of a policy—and that somehow or other there are 
those in Washington who should be leading and who are instead 
trembling, knock-kneed, and acting fearfully as if the United States 
were not able to stand by itself? I want to know whether you, asa 
member of Congress, feel that the United States is able to think for 
itself and stand on its own legs. 


Mr. Jupp: If it is not able to do that, then we might just as well 
call it all off. But, of course, I know that if America will return to the 
fundamental principles that our forefathers believed in, when we 
were less than a million people and only thirteen colonies, if we will 
vigorously rethink those principles and state them, the people in the 
Orient are waiting for such statements and leadership. I believe 
we have to recognize the fact that we must be as frank, for example, 
and as perfectly specific, as Mr. Churchill is. He says, “Lest any- 
body make any mistake about it, I want to make clear what our 
policy is.”” He does not hesitate to be forthright, frank, and honest 
about his policy. I may not happen to agree with his policy, but why 
in the world should we hesitate to be equally forthright, frank, and 
honest about ours? 

I recently heard a very eminent Chinese say that China will never 
get a chance to become strong. 

I said, “Why?” 

He said, ‘Because England does not want us to become strong. I 
am not sure that Russia wants us to become strong. No matter what 
you say on paper, your policy will not be to help China become a 
strong, independent power in the Far East. Therefore, we are afraid 
that you will not really defeat Japan, despite the Cairo Declara- 
tion.” 


Mr. Bisson: Let us tackle this issue on a specific problem. I have 
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already mentioned the Cairo Declaration. We have the question of 
Japan on tap. What should not only American policy but general 
United Nations’ policy really be in handling a defeated Japan? 
Where do our relations with Britain and with Russia come into this 
problem? 


Mr. Jupp: The thing that the people out there have been afraid 
of, and I think with a considerable justification, is that we might 
not actually defeat Japan. In fact, we might sort of clip her wings 
and establish a balance of power in the Far East, lest an emerging 
China or an expanding Russia might get big ideas, and then we 
would have giant Japan there as a balance to hold them down. 

First of all, we have to defeat Japan and bring it home to the 
Japanese people that they are not infallible sons of heaven; that 
their military leadership has betrayed them; that they have to be 
occupied; that their ability to make arms and ships for their navy 
has to be destroyed. After those things we have to take away Korea 
and Manchuria, because without them Japan could never have 
started this war, and without their resources she never can start 
another. 

But, having done that, all we have done is said what Japan can- 
not do. Then we have to give the Japanese people some opportunity 
to look forward to what they can do. 


Mr. MacNarr: It is all very well to talk about Japan and the 
outside world—that is, Manchuria and Korea, and perhaps even 
Siberia, not to mention Formosa, which is not so small or insignifi- 
cant. But it seems to me that this problem is like so many other 
problems. You have to look within. It is not only a question of look- 
ing from without; we must also look within. It seems to me that the 
United States, and especially the State Department, including per- 
haps the President of the United States, and even members of Con- 
gress, such as you, Dr. Judd, might well consider what is to be done 
after the American troops march triumphantly into Tokyo and 
other Japanese cities. 


Mr. Bisson: You have a bigger problem there than merely say- 
ing that we are going to smash militarism. ‘‘Militarism” is a good 
term, but it does not add much to our knowledge of what the actual 
factual situation within Japan is and that is what we are dealing 
with. 

Mr. MacNar: That is the point that Ambassador Grew, it 
seems to me, has been paying a little too much attention to. While 
traveling over the United States and doing an extremely fine job of 
enlightening the Americans with respect to many aspects of Jap- 
anese life, it seems to me that he has been a little too much of the 
fear and trembling people of Washington—namely, as you just 
implied, he considers that the method of solving the Japanese prob- 
lem is to smash Japanese militarism. 


Mr. Bisson: And it is more than militarism. That is the point. 


Mr. MacNarr: I think so. It seems to me that it is a question of 
ideology. Now, “ideology” is a horrible word, but ideas, enough 
of them, make up an ideology. 


Mr. Jupp: How do you smash ideas? 


Mr. MacNarr: How do you smash ideas? You smash the system 
by which those ideas are implemented and carried into effect. In 
Japan you have an example of the finest, I believe, the absolutely 
finest, system of propaganda that has ever been organized. 


Mr. Jupp: It is more than propaganda. It is religion. You are a 
great and eminent historian, MacNair, can you show me in history 
when it has been possible by force or by violence to smash ideas in 
people’s minds or loyalties in their hearts? 


Mr. MacNarr: It cannot be done all at once. What you are sug- 
gesting is that I have suggested something that I did not suggest. I 
did not say that the United Nations, I did not say that the United 
States, by itself, should start in and smash the ideas or even the 
systems of carrying out those ideas only. What I do suggest is that 
the Western Powers and China—the United Nations, in other 
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words—should come together and decide upon an attitude with re- 
spect to the Imperial clan and with respect to State Shinto in Japan. 
I did not say, and I do not say now, that they themselves, as out- 
side agents, must go in and do that. What I suggest is that there are 
in Japan many groups and many individuals, thousands of them, 
who have been driven underground—and some of them permanent- 
ly underground, but others who are not so much underground per- 
manently—who, if we give them a chance, if we give them a little 
encouragement, if we will even let them stand on their own legs and 
go after this State Shinto and this divinely descended Emperor, will 
see to it that the divinely descended Emperor and his State Shinto 
do not function after the war. 


Mr. Bisson: Those forces usually are not recognized in this 
country. Sometimes we are inclined to say that they do not exist. 
But we have recently learned that there were at least four great 
strikes carried out in the war industry in Japan in 1941, about which 
the Japanese authorities kept the rest of the world from knowing. 
Yet, there they were, and there are probably similar manifestations 
today which we do not know about. 


Mr. MacNarr: You say that the Japanese authorities kept the 
rest of the world from knowing. I would also suggest that after the 
American government, or certain people in the American govern- 
ment, knew it, they still kept the American people from knowing it. 
Can you throw any light on that, Congressman Judd? 


Mr. Jupp: No, I cannot in detail, but I am not willing to let this 
other thing go. I agree with all your objectives of overthrowing 
State Shinto and so forth. The fact remains, however, that it is like 
the fact that I want a certain patient to get well. But how? Shall we 
operate, or shall we use this medicine or that medicine? I do not be- 
lieve that it is going to be possible for us to drive a wedge between 
the Japanese people and the Emperor. Yet, I think a wedge can be 
driven between the military and these disgruntled groups who put 
on the strike and who are very unhappy. It can thereby be brought 
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home to the Japanese people that their own military leaders and 
their business leaders, in shortsightedness, have betrayed and dis- 
honored the Imperial house. You may be able to carry the Imperial 
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house away bodily, but they will find some distant cousin, somehow, 
that they can put up as the direct descendant. I believe that it 
would defeat our efforts to get what I think is the desirable thing— 
a real revolution in Japan—if we in our propaganda and in our dec- 
larations of policy make our target the Imperial house. 


Mr. Bisson: A real revolution in Japan is not going to be carried 
out by a policy of expediency or short cuts. The complicated nature 
of this situation may be easily indicated by the expediency which is 
disastrous, it seems to me, and which is being advocated and is cer- 
tain to get support. It runs along these lines: Let us recognize a new 
regime in Japan after we get there. What sort of a regime will this 
be? It will be one in which the old party leaders and the business in- 
terests, under a so-called chastened Emperor, come out and set up a 
government with which our military authorities cooperate. Will 
that achieve this real revolution that you are talking about? 


Mr. MacNair: It certainly will not. There is nothing that will 
aid the idea of the divine origin of Japan and the divine origin of the 
Japanese people, and the great power of the Japanese Emperor 
which cannot be touched, so much as to have the United Nations— 
and when I say the United Nations, I mean the British and the 
Chinese, as well as the Americans—march out of Japan and leave 
this old system of government untouched. That gives the Japanese 
followers of State Shinto and of the divine Emperor a perfect oppor- 
tunity to say, ‘“Ah, yes, they did defeat us. We were not quite ready 
to lick the whole world at this time, but wait a generation. They 
dared not touch the Divine Emperor. Here he is still ruling. With 
him, with our system of government, with our system of belief, 
twenty years from now—twenty-five years from now—we will be 
able to go back and finish the job.” I myself believe, with the passion 
of the American people for streamlined bathtubs and streamlined 
automobiles and streamlined potato bugs, and various other things 
of that nature of that last moment’s invention, that, whereas the 
Japanese people after this war is over and after they have been de- 
feated will set themselves to work, as the old Japanese leaders said, 
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to tie the bonnet strings and to set to work over again, we, on the 
other hand, after the battle will untie our bonnet strings and throw 
it into the ash can and start in to be comfortable. 


Mr. Bisson: We have to know what the Japanese are doing. It 
is perfectly easy to say, “Let us fix up a new regime there that we 
can work with.” But when you come right down to it, you have in 
Japan a trinity that comprises not only the militarists and the Em- 
peror, but comprises also the landlords and the industrial monopo- 
lists. These latter two have built up a distorted and maladjusted 
economy in which the living standards of the farmers and of the 
workers are artificially held down. There is no home market for the 
goods that the up-to-date factories pour out. That pushes Japan out 
into the foreign market and encourages expansion and aggression. 
It is that sort of an internal situation which has undergirded its past 
regime and that can still exist, even though we theoretically drive 
out the militarists from the government. 


Mr. Jupp: What we want to do is to pour, if you wish, some gaso- 
line on the discontents that there are there. I believe that if we an- 
nounce as our policy, right up among the first objectives, the de- 
struction of the Imperial house, we will find the Japanese fighting 
as they did at Attu, to the last man, or they may just go berserk, 
as they did in Nanking. They have demonstrated that upon oc- 
casions, in defeats and in victories, they can do that sort of thing. 
More likely, I suspect, they will do what you suggested, MacNair. 
They will try to patch up a stalemate, so that if they do not win the 
war, at least we will lose it by accepting something less than com- 
plete defeat. But we will never get anywhere until there is a real 
revolution in Japan. 


Mr. MacNarr: That point is very, very well taken, and I only 
wish that we could spend as much time on it, or even a little on it, as 
it deserves. The fact that there has been no revolution in Japan in 
the modern period is of extreme importance. . 

However, it is necessary for us not to ignore China, and I think 
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that we should now consider for a few minutes what China has 
achieved during the last twenty-five years or so. 


Mr. Bisson: It is quite clear that China, in one sense, will be a 
completely different China from the China that we have dealt with 
in the last twenty or thirty years. There will be a China that for the 
first time has achieved real national sovereignty in the modern 
sense. There will be no more “Open Door.” There will not be an 
Open Door which had to be organized and run by the foreign pow- 
ers themselves, which meant infringement on Chinese sovereignty. 
There will be equality of opportunity, because China will deal with 
the other powers as an equal in the international realm.4 


Mr. Jupp: Before we assume that that immediate objective of 
China’s political independence and equality among the nations will 
be achieved, we must recognize that there are great divisions within 
China. We in the United States are not contributing, I fear, too 
much toward helping dissolve them. First, of course, there is the 
group led by Wang Ching-wei, who went over to the puppet govern- 
ment of Japan. He and his group do not consider themselves traitors. 
They consider themselves the real patriots, and they think that 


4 On September 6, 1899, United States Secretary of State John Hay issued a 
famous letter in which he called upon the various great powers to subscribe to 
the principle that they would not interfere with Chinese tariff duties, harbor 
dues, or railway rates or with treaty ports or vested interests in their spheres of 
influence in China. Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany, Japan, and Russia 
agreed to follow suit, and on March 20, 1900, Hay announced that the American 
government would regard the acceptance of the principle as “final and definitive.” 
Following the outbreak of the Boxer Rebellion, Hay issued a second letter on 
July 3, 1900, in which he urged that powers to “bring about permanent safety 
and peace to China, preserve Chinese territorial and administrative entity, 
protect all rights guaranteed to friendly powers by treaty and international law, 
and safeguard for the world the principle of equal and impartial trade with all 

parts of the Chinese Empire.” The “Open Door” policy is defined as the pres- 
ervation of opportunity for foreign trade in a country on the basis of fair and 
equal competition to all nations. It also implies that, in the development of an 
economically backward country, all nations shall have an equal opportunity to 
extend their services of credit and technical experts, to obtain concessions for 
transportation construction, mineral developments, and so on, on equal terms. 
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Chiang Kai-shek is a misguided individual in that he could get 
peace for China now. He could stop the slaughter of Chinese people 
and the rape and the murder and the burning and the impoverish- 
ment that are going on. Those people say, day after day, to the Chi- 
nese leaders, ‘“Why are you always tying your kite to the Western 
Powers? When did they ever do anything for us? Let us make peace 
with Japan and let America fight it out with Japan. America made 
the money. Why shouldn’t we let her do the fighting a little while?” 


Mr. MacNarr: Apropos of that point, there have been some 
very interesting comments with respect to Wang Ching-wei in the 
press recently. I wonder if you noticed them. These comments, 
coming out of Chungking, were to the effect that, after all, it should 
not be assumed that Wang Ching-wei is a traitor to China until he 
has had a trial. 


Mr. Jupp: Until it has been proved whether he was right or 
Chiang was right. 


Mr. MacNar: That is what it really means, yes. 


Mr. Jupp: We noticed in the press, also, that our Vice-President 
is going over there, and it is assumed that he is going over there, so 
it said, to help get the generals of Chiang to fight better with him. 
Actually, there is only one way that that can be done, and it is not 
by sending over the Vice-President, or anybody else, however able 
he may be. The only way that it can be done is by demonstrating 
that Chiang was right when he tied his destiny to the Western de- 
mocracies. We have not proved it yet. 

There is the third group in China—the Communists. Some 
Chinese are saying, “‘Well, Russia is the one that has had her feet 
on the ground. Who has been able to do most of the fighting? Who 
has been able to industrialize? Our great future is not to the sea and 
with the sea-going powers, America and Great Britain. Our great 
Chinese future is up in our interior. Here is where our resources are; 
here is where our industry will be developed; here is where Russia 
lies, All right, Chiang, why do you always hang on with the white 
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man? Hook up with the Japanese, or hook up with the Commu- 
nists.” 

You see that that is powerful argument. Chiang has risked his 
whole nation’s existence, his whole lifework, his career—gambled 
it—on his faith in us. He has refused to make peace with Japan. The 
way to help him and to get a reintegration of the units in China is 
to give political help and political leadership and military help and 
economic help, so that he can be proved right. 


Mr. Bisson: What you are really saying is that you havea short- 
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term program there, Judd, which means immediate and direct and 
the largest measure of military and other aid to China. 

At the same time, there is a longer-term problem, which includes 
political integration, which includes social and economic recon- 
struction. Both those problems are problems which the United 
States cannot dictate about, but which the United States must 
stand ready to cooperate with in helping China herself to solve. 


Mr. MacNarr: Where does this fit into the general prospect, or 
general plan, of Sun Yat-sen, with his San Min Chu I? Do you feel 
that what we have said indicates that part of his plan has been actu- 
ally carried out, or has none of it been carried out? 


Mr. Bisson: There was a three-ply program of Sun Yat-sen. One 
of the ends—that of the national sovereignty program—has already 
been achieved, as has been indicated. I think that almost all people 
will agree that the latter two problems have not been solved. There 
is the program of political integration on democratic bases. If the 
United States is going to be of any assistance to China at all, it 
seems to me that the United States, with its own traditions, wants 
to help develop a democratic China. There is also the longer-term 
problem of economic development and of making China really 
strong by helping a prosperous citizenry to emerge. In this latter 
question, we are faced with the long-term problem of economic re- 
construction in which the United States is certainly going to be 
asked to assist. 


5 The New York Times for April 15, 1944, reported: 

“Dr. Sun Fo, president of the Legislative Yuan, who is a son of Sun Yat-sen, 
founder of the Chinese Republic, emphasized the importance of promoting de- 
mocracy by the Kuomintang [Nationalist] party in a speech delivered recently 
before the Central Cees Institutersn.. - 

“Tf Sun Yat-sen’s principal of democracy is ever - realized i in China ‘there 
must be a fundamental readjustment of methods within the Kuomintang itself,’ 
Dr. Sun said. When the Kuomintang was reorganized in 1924 ‘the structure of 
the party was to be from the bottom to the top,’ Dr. Sun continued..... 

“ “Tf we had realized the principle of democracy during the past twenty years 
the democratic spirit of the party would now be an inspiration to the rest of the 
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Mr. Jupp: Isn’t it true that America has been inclined in the 
past to look upon foreign trade as just a sort of a little gravy and 
additional profit? But, in the future, when we get through this war, 
with an industrial plant that has been overexpanded to take care 
of our soldiers abroad and the liberated millions in Europe and our 
Allies, as well as the home front, we are going to be left with a pro- 
ductive capacity far beyond anything that we can buy and pay for. 
Therefore, we have, as a matter of stern necessity, to pay more at- 
tention to building these people up, not as philanthropy, not as 
charity, not on any WPA sort of a business, but as a matter of get- 


country. Unfortunately we have failed to do so because of various difficulties and 
other considerations within the party. As a result the organization of the Kuo- 
mintang moves, on the contrary, from top to bottom. 

“(We must frankly admit that in these twenty years the machinery and 
practice of the Kuomintang have not been entirely consistent with the party 
constitution drafted by Sun Yat-sen in 1924. 

““ ‘We must recognize that in the past we ourselves unwittingly assumed the 
attitude and habits of a ruling caste. The suppression of outside criticism against 
our party and the withholding from publication of criticism within party by our 
own party members bespeak this fact. 

“ “The number of our party members is less than 1 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of the country. The Kuomintang is an infinitesmal portion of the popula- 
tion. But we have come to regard ourselves as if we were the sovereign power in 
the state, entitled to the enjoyment of a special position and to suppress all criti- 
cism against us.’.... 

“Summing up his criticism of the practices of the Kuomintang, Dr. Sun de- 
clared: 

““ “We have already spent sixteen years in political tutelage, yet there is not 
one member of a hsien [county] council nor one hsien administrator who has been 
elected to his office by the people of the hsien.’ 

‘Regarding recent expressions of opinion abroad, Dr. Sun continued: 

““Recently public opinion in Great Britain and the United States criticized 
China. Why? Just because they fear China is taking the road to fascism. They 
feel the Kuomintang is moving toward establishing a dictatorship and turning 
itself into a ruling caste that rejects the ideas of the other political parties exist- 
ing in China. 

“We cannot regard these growing suspicions with indifference. We are in 
need of constructive aid from our allies during the present hostilities and we shall 
need it even more after the final victory. 

“Tt is not to be thought that our allies would make a separate peace with 
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ting them on their feet so they can get started under their own pow- 
er. That is of enormous value. It is an enormous stake for America 
to help develop in Asia an expanding economy with more jobs and 
higher wages. 


Mr. Bisson: That is more than a Chinese problem; it’s also a 
problem in the colonial areas there. But in China itself we must 
make sure that the reconstruction program embraces a balanced 
program that both handles the agrarian problems and develops in- 
dustry in a way that will give a rising standard of living to the 
agricultural masses in China. 


Mr. MacNarr: I was interested, Bisson, a moment ago in your 
allusion to the political democracy as part of Sun Yat-sen’s pro- 


Japan at our expense. But if in the post-war era our allies should be convinced 
that with the domination of the Kuomintang China would not become a fully 
democratic state but would become, in fact, a fascist and aggressive state they 
might take steps to protect themselves from future possibilities and might refuse 
to cooperate with us. In such a case we would be isolated.’ .... 

“In the rest of his speech Dr. Sun Fo discussed planned economy during the 
period of China’s reconstruction. 

«* <Some critics,’ he said, ‘may feel that it is inconsistent if we should strive 
to democratize our politics and at the same time introduce planned economy. 
Such an argument is not entirely groundless. It is true our economy might be- 
come capitalistic if our democracy should follow the paths trodden by Great 
Britain and the United States. 

“ ‘But our democracy will not be an exact reproduction of Anglo-Saxon types. 
It is a democracy based on the Three People’s Principles and the Five-Power 
Constitution. We shall certainly apply methods of Anglo-Saxon types that are 
consistent with the Three People’s Principles. 

*¢ ‘Similarly the Soviet system of State operation of all commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprises, since it leaves no room for private enterprise, is not suitable 
to China’s conditions and her objective needs. So we may take only what is suit- 
able from the Soviet system of State operation. 

‘Tn China the State must, in the post-war period concentrate its total efforts 
to develop basic industries, industries of a monopolistic nature and main national 
defense enterprises but must leave light industries in the hands of private citi- 
zens for the production of consumption commodities. In this way the Chinese na- 
tional economy will receive an impetus that will result in raising production in 
all branches of economy to a requisite level for giving each citizen decent mini- 
mum standards of living.’ ” 
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gram and the implication, it seemed to me—maybe it was only an 
implication—that you considered that that was well on the way to 
being carried out. I wonder whether all three of us as more or less old 
China hands—I believe, Bisson, you were in China five years, and 
Judd for ten years, and I myself for fifteen years—I wonder if we 
are inclined to take all the, shall we say, “bunk” that has come out 
over the cables and wires in the last few months with respect to 
democracy. I noted something about Sun Fo, who addressed winged 
words to the party on the subject. What do you think? 


Mr. Jupp: I feel that this is a very important issue. China has 
been overidealized in the past by some sentimental tourists and 
other people who love the Chinese as individuals. We are going to 
have, eventually, perhaps a million men, or hundreds of thousands 
of men, out there who have had no background and who have no 
perspective with which to view the situation. They see the most un- 
prepossessing aspects of Chinese life, and letters are going to come 
back, and reports are going to come back, which are the exact op- 
posite of present conceptions. They will say that China’s hopeless. 


Mr. MacNarr: They, too, are coming back. 


Mr. Jupp: Yes. Therefore, it is all the more important that we 
realize what is good and what is bad and get more information and 
better news, so that we can get accurate judgments. 


Mr. MacNarr: We must also insist upon freedom of views. 

It seems to me that perhaps we have come to a general agree- 
ment on certain aspects of American policy toward the Far East, 
and I wonder if I may summarize them in these terms: 

First, that American foreign policy is above party. Second, that 
the Far Eastern policy is part of a world policy; but that Far East- 
ern policy must loom larger hereafter on the political horizon of the 
Americans than it has done in the past. Finally, that we cannot es- 
cape Asia; that we cannot run Asia. If we ever were able to run 
Asia, that time has long since passed. But, on the other hand, Asia 
cannot escape us. 
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Whoever leads in the future with respect to Asia must vindicate 
his right to leadership by moral and not merely physical right. 


es 

The RouND TABLE, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broad- 
cast entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 
outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and 
in no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript 
has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
opinions of the ROUND TABLE speakers. 
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What Do You Think? 


. In your opinion how would you characterize past American poli- 
cy toward the Far East? What was the policy of the Open Door? 
Is a strong independent China necessary to American security? 
Did American policy succeed or fail in regard to maintaining 
China as a strong ally? 


. What are the prospects for a United Nations’ policy toward the 
Far East that will put an end to the traditional imperialism? 
Should an aim of American policy be the restoration of the 
colonial empires in the Far East? What policy will China and 
Russia support in this matter? 


. Is cooperation with Britain more important than the good will 
and support of China and Russia? What is the relation between 
Britain and China? Is British and American policy in the Far 
East identical in its actions and goals? Should American policy 
differ from British policy in the Far East? 


. What would be the effect on the rest of the nations of the world 
if America and Britain formed a “‘nuclear alliance” and invited 
the other nations to join? What are the merits of such a proposal 
as compared with the formation of a general international or- 
ganization open to all? 


. Will the Communists and the Nationalists within China work 
together long enough to win the war? Can China remain united 
if she wins? What are the factors of union and disruption in 
China? How are they likely to be affected by United States sup- 
port? 


. What should be American policy toward Japan? Should the 
United Nations adopt the policy of breaking the Japanese Em- 
peror system? Or should the United Nations attempt to smash 
Japanese militarism only? Why is there a need for a revolution in 
Japan? Should the United Nations try to establish order or en- 
courage revolution in Japan during the proposed occupation 
after Japanese defeat? What would your attitude be toward a 
Communist revolution in Japan? 


. What should be the objectives of American policy in the Far 
East? What policy must be adopted and carried out if a future 
race war is to be avoided? What are the probable political con- 
sequences of the coming industrialization of Asia? 
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The People Say.... 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the 
RounpD TABLE audience on “How Christians Should Think about the 


Peace,” broadcast April 9, 1944. 


Intelligent and Important 


Sincere thanks for bringing to the 
listening public such intelligently 
Christian and important discussions 
as yours today.—A listener from St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


*k 
Amazed 


I am a true Christian, and I was 
amazed at how God, who created the 
earth and man—also the heavens— 
was pushed entirely into the corner 
and how mighty man and his power 
pushed to the spotlight. Jesus said to 
pray for God’s Kingdom—surely God 
is not having any say-so in the plans I 
heard yesterday.—A listener from 
Wichita, Kansas. 


*K 
Needed Definitions 


I was very much interested in to- 
day’s discussion of a Christian peace. 
But I think that all the speakers left 
us in the air by not defining their 
terms. What do you mean by a Chris- 
tian peace? What is a Christian?.... 
It is this disagreement of definition 
that has given rise to the hundreds of 
so-called Christian sects and churches. 
How, then, can we have a Christian 
peace? Is it to be a Lutheran peace, a 
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Catholic peace, a Mormon peace, or a 
Quaker peace? And why, in heaven’s 
name, apply the adjective “‘Christian”’ 
rather than Jewish, Buddhist, Islam, 
or any other sectarian order? Let’s 
keep religious differences from the 
peace table—A listener from Ridge- 
field Park, New Jersey. 


* 
No Proof 


This was an interesting program, 
but for the greater part it gave no 
proof that men and women as Chris- 
tians, individually or collectively, 
were giving thoughts as Christians to 
this all-absorbing and important ques- 
tion of peace. It is my opinion that 
religion serves no purpose toward giv- 
ing a proper answer, and that includes 
Christianity—A listener from Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


* 


Disappointed 


I was very much disappointed that 
there was no one at this Rounp 
TABLE conference who gave a definite 
answer to the question propounded— 
especially, when, as a matter of fact, 
it appeared to me that there were 
men at this conference who could have 
answered the question but apparently 


were afraid to express themselves free- 
ly on the subject. 

Without admitting Christ to the 
peace table, any peace terms that may 
be entered into cannot result in an en- 
during and lasting peace. Every phase 
of the peace terms entered into should 
be done prayerfully and with Christ’s 
love and teachings in the souls of the 
participants. Then, and then only, will 
we be able to come to real peace 
terms.—A listener from St. Paul, 


Minnesota. 
* 


Deeply Impressed 


I was very deeply impressed by the 
wisdom of your radio program today. 
I feel that it is tremendously important 
for all the forces of “light’”—in reli- 
gion, politics, democracy, education, 
and every field of endeavor—to co- 
operate.—A listener from Washington, 


Digs 
* 


High-School Freshmen 


Today’s RounpD TABLE discussion 
sounded very much like three high- 


school freshmen in any school dis- 
cussing the theory of relativity. The 
only condition applying was this: 
There must be a constant flow of 
words for approximately twenty-five 
minutes. That was very well done, and 
nothing more.—A listener from Vinita, 
Oklahoma. 
* 


Confused Religion and the 
Church? 


Have we not mostly confused re- 
ligion and the church? Religion, I be- 
lieve, is that something which con- 
nects all human beings with the life of 
the universe and which is in all human 
beings as surely as life itself. The 
church is man’s interpretation of this 
something which when used as by 
Rasputin, the mad monk, or by cer- 
tain others among savage peoples, is 
something to be condemned. There- 
fore, it is not religion but that kind of 
a church which should be so con- 
demned. Thanks for the very interest- 
ing program.—A listener from Spring- 
field, Illinois. 


aa 
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